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it is not on the hill that truth dwells, and he is forced to descend 
to a dark valley — the valley of the vapors which arise as long as 
man chooses to remain in the land of beasts. In passing through 
the fumes which are of self, he loses himself, for this is the valley 
of Nothingness. There too, the aged parents, Patience and Self- 
Denial — which are of self — give up their lives to their son, who 
becomes thereby the complete soul; vitality being lost, reality and. 
spirit remain. Casting off the last vapors of self, Mnemon finds 
in the newly understood Simon his own soul; he pushes through 
the last of the black vapors and comes out upon that country of 
God where 

there's no fear of Death's dart-holding hand; 
Fast love, flx'd life, firm peace in Theoprepia land. 

With that comes the end of the seventeenth-century pilgrimage of 
the soul, and Mnemon, now an old man, sinks back upon his seat 
beneath the trees, lost in memory of youth. 

Marjoeie H. Nicot,soN. 
University of Minnesota. 



A STUDY IN MASEFIELD'S VOCABULAKY 

The most casual reader of the poems of John Masefield must 
notice the number of uncommon words that the poet uses. It was 
in an endeavor to classify such words that the present investiga- 
tion was undertaken. 

The poems read for the purpose of this study were those in 
Collected Poems (The Macmillan Co., 1919) and Reynard the 
Fox (The Macmillan Co., 1919). l The NED. is the chief authority 
consulted to furnish meanings. Of an original list of 261 words, 
42 have not been found. The 219 remaining words were separated 
into the following classes : obsolete, archaic, rare, unusual nautical 
words, words connected with hunting, slang and colloquial, dialectal, 
and words unusual in themselves or used in special senses. 

Thirty-three words were found to be obsolete. Some of these 
are only old forms or spellings of modern words : " agen " for 

% CP = Collected Poems; RF = Reynard the Fox. Numbers refer to 
pages. 
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" again " ( CP. 106 ) , " brued " for " imbrued " ( OP. 503 ) . Others 
illustrate old senses of words now in good use: "cocking" (OP. 
330), from "cock," 'to swagger, strut'; "err" (BF. 53), 'to 
ramble, roam, stray, wander.' Still others are words now entirely 
obsolete: "ere" (CP. 210), a variant of "ear," an obsolete verb 
meaning 'to plough'; "salue" (OP. 164), an old greeting, the 
same as our "salute"; "treacher" (CP. 163), 'a deceiver, a 
cheat ; one who deceives by trickery.' 

Only five archaisms appear: "drave" (BF. 108), "lecher" 
(OP. 163), "shrieve" (OP. 98), "stricken" (CP. 400), and 
"thorpes" (CP. 427). 

Three words classified as rare may be mentioned by themselves : 
"kerns" (CP. 472), plural of "kern"; "tally" (OP. 4), a 
nautical verb, now rare; and "tally" (CP. 251), a noun. 

As might be expected, nautical terms abound, especially in 
Dauber and the Salt-Water Ballads. This investigation embraces 
only the more unusual words, of which fifteen have been carefully 
examined. Among these may be mentioned: "fothered" (CP. 
455), to stop a leak by means of a sail covered with loose material 
(Masefield seems to have extended the meaning by applying it to 
stoppage caused by mud); "pantiles" (OP. 306), 'humorously 
applied to hard sea-biscuit'; and "rip-rap" (OP. 454), the tide 
against the wind. 

Five hunting terms illustrate the poet's acquaintance with the 
vocabulary of that sport: " cast" (BF. 138), ' Of dogs (or hunts- 
men) : To spread out and search in different directions for a lost 
scent ' ; " feathered " (BF. 139), ' Of a hound : To make a quiver- 
ing movement with the tail and body'; "lurchers" (BF. 109), 
plural of "lurcher," 'A cross-bred dog'; mort" (CP. 290), 
' the note sounded on a horn at the death of a deer ' (used figura- 
tively by Masefield — 'The mort for gods cast out and over- 
thrown'); and "plough" (BF, 96), for ploughed land, chiefly 
hunting slang. 

Slang and colloquialisms are not infrequent, especially in the 
longer narrative poems. The slang seems to be drawn from no 
particular class or locality and to be concerned with no particular 
activity. Examples are: "quod" (CP. 140), meaning prison; 
"put" (CP. 122), 'a blockhead'; "nip" (BF. 119), 'to move 
rapidly or nimbly'; "doss" (CP. 42), 'sleep'; "deady" (CP. 
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137), a name for gin, " so called apparently from the name of the 
distiller. The London Directory for 1813 has D. Deady, Distiller 
and Brandy Merchant"; "beak" (CP. 236), 'a magistrate or 
justice of the peace.' The following are colloquialisms: "cock- 
shies" (CP. 185), from "cockshy," "a free throw or ' shy' at an 
object set up for the purpose"; "dollop" (CP. 8), 'a clumsy or 
shapeless lump of anything'; "lollopin"' (CP. 7), an onomatopoeic 
extension of " loll" meaning to bob up and down; "tot" (CP. 
149), a minute quantity of anything; and two contractions, 
"turps" (CP. 263) and "vet" (BF. 56), short for "turpentine" 
and " veterinary " respectively. 

The largest division is that which contains words of various 
dialects. They are drawn from no one locality. There is space 
here for only a few examples : " dunched " (BF. 101 ) , from 
" dunch," ' to strike or push with a short rapid blow ' ; " hales " 
(CP. 172), 'the handles of a plough'; "meuses" (BF. 80), from 
" meuse," ' an opening or gap in a fence or hedge ' ; " mort " (CP. 
84), 'a great quantity or number'; "poshay" (BF. 32), a cor- 
ruption of "post-chaise"; "rist" (CP. 242), 'a rising ground 
or slope.' 

In a division of words of miscellaneous character have been 
placed those which seem to be very uncommon and those which 
Masefield has used in a transferred sense. Of fourteen of the 
former class the following may be mentioned : " bent " (CP. 231), 
'a place covered with grass'; "clicketting" (" clicketting time," 
BF. 81 ) , ' Of the fox : to be in heat, to copulate ' ; " fairings " (CP. 
186), from " fairing," ' a present given at or brought from a fair ' ; 
"poach" (BF. 9), 'to trample into muddy holes; to cut up with 
hoofs.' In the following words, chosen from a list of fifteen, 
Masefield seems to have altered the spelling or transferred the 
meaning to suit his own purposes: "bet" ("'Hurrah! Cape 
Horn is bet!'" CP. 306), a past participle of "beat," used from 
the fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries; "con" ("'One's so 
safe with such a son to con her'" CP. 192), 'to give sailing 
directions to a steersman,' used by Masefield to refer to piloting 
or steering a woman through a crowd; "flowth" (CP. 432), evi- 
dently a contraction for "floweth"; "rollen " (CP. 134), a vulgar 
pronunciation of " rolling." 

There remains a list of forty-two words which have not been 
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found in any dictionary. Twenty-two of these are verbs, sixteen 
nouns, and four adjectives. 

Verbs. 

He barged the fence as the bank gave way (RF. 156). 

. . . a-bluin' o' my advance (OP. 12). 

. . . the men have been 

Boxing about since midnight (CP. 453). 

. . . the meet 

Came clapping up the grass in spate (PP. 65). 

His six hens cluckered (RF. 119). 

Kyrle took his cobb'd stick (CP. 489). 

And no convenient thumb to crock for you (CP. 129). 

... So fash . . . (CP. 306). 

. . . his keen nose flaired (RF. 86). 

His six hens cluckered and flucked to perch (RF. 119). 

. . . Gerr on, now, Dane (RF. 155). 

Sometimes he missed his ratline and was grassed (CP. 292). 

I shall hear them hilly-hollying . . . (CP. 18). 

. . . flew down and kukked (RF. 83). 

Stray pheasants kukkered out of copse (RF. 70). 

And drunk and leehed from day till morrow (CP. 163). 

From primming sparrowbills day by day (RF. 119). 

. . . they scored to cry (RF. 122). 

A wet twig scraked ... (CP. 388). 

My mind began to carp and tetter (CP. 139). 

It torts the tiger's loin . . . (CP. 146). 

. . . Put in, man, zook the plough (CP. 174). 

Nouns. 

And bumboat pan, my sons . . . (CP. 308). 

The chantyman bent at the halliards putting a tune to the shout (CP. 3) 

The clop of the hooves on the road was plain (RF. 147). 

Ooneys and gullies an' all o' the birds o' the sea (CP. 16). 

Dim with green bubbles and twisted water meets (CP. 252). 

Where the bent grass beats upon the unploughed poorland (CP. 486) . 

The gate was backed against the ryme (CP. 171). 

Great chested, muscled in the slats (RF. 54). 

My God, he's got the spudder ... (OP. 233). 

Made him put on steam till he went a stinger (RF. 114). 

For hot blood suckage . . . (RF. 136). 

. . . and talked 

To Jim, of through-pin in his master's jade (CP. 389). 

Us had so many I've alost the tip (CP. 380). 

Had put the violet in his blood (RF. 81). 

Arose from his wallet . . . (RF. 109). 
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Adjectives. 

Dog, drive them dangy red ones . . . ( CP. 392 ) . 
Like hoovey sheep . . . (CP. 215). 
You're young, you thinks, 'n' you're lairy ( CP. 27 ) . 
Look at her! lummy, like a Christmas tree (CP. 280). 

The meanings of some of these words are fairly evident. " Check- 
ered/' "clopping," "fluckered," "gerr," "kukked," "kukkered," 
" scraked," and " clop " are probably onomatopoeic. " Fash " is 
perhaps a contraction for " fashion." " Torts " evidently means 
"twists." " Chantyman " is not an uncommon word; its omission 
from the dictionary is surprising. "Slats" surely refers to the 
ribs of a hound. " Hoovey " is coined from " hoove," a disease of 
cattle. " Lairy " doubtless means " cautious." The others, how- 
ever, are more difficult of explanation. 

The investigation leads to no single result. The fact that 
Masefield is familiar with the nooks and crannies of the language 
needs no further witness. It is undeniable also that a wide vocabu- 
lary is necessary to understand the poems thoroughly. The largest 
class of words is dialectal, a fact which makes reading particularly 
difficult for an American. What has induced the poet to sprinkle 
his poems so profusely with unfamiliar terms? We should expect 
to find dialect in Salt-Water Ballads, The Everlasting Mercy, The 
Widow in the Bye Street, The DaffodU Fields, Dauber, and 
Reynard the Fox. In other poems also we must judge the diction 
by the effect it produces. Is it not true that in August, 191^ some 
part of the effect, the atmosphere, is wrought by the simplicity of 
the diction, by the preponderance of homely, Anglo-Saxon words, 
such as " wold " (" The forlorn pinewoods droop above the wold "), 
"fallow" ("The fallow on the hill not yet brought in"), and 
" brae " (" And silence broods like spirit on the brae ")? Again, 
in The Everlasting Mercy, a poem full of Anglo-Saxon terms, we 
find at the end a profusion of simple, native words, most of them 
relating to ploughing and each serving in some degree to produce 
that intimate sense of the early morning, with Parmer Callow 
symbolizing to Saul Kane the " spiritual ploughman." 

Old Callow, stooped above the hales, 
Ploughing the stubble into wales. 

And girt red flames twink and twire 
As though he ploughed the hill afire. 
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This seems to have been the purpose in Masefield's mind, a purpose 
that has been for the most part successfully achieved, for the 
average reader is not seriously annoyed by his own ignorance. 
Any slight annoyance is superseded by the pleasure that comes 
from a recognition of a skillful choice of words for their con- 
notative values. The extent to which a poet can adapt his vocabu- 
lary to the attainment of such an end is one measure of his 
greatness. 

Anton - A. Kaven. 

Dartmouth College. 
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Professor A. C. Bradley, in a well-known passage, has called 
attention to Shakspere's continual reference to the lower animals 
in King Lear. Not only are the various lower animals constantly 
referred to throughout the play, but — what is more important — 
they are also frequently mentioned in direct comparison with man- 
kind. Goneril, Eegan, Oswald, and others are compared to rats, 
serpents, wolves, foxes, tigers, dogs, and the like with such fre- 
quency as to suggest that Shakspere wished to stress the intimate 
relation between man and the lower animals and perhaps to suggest 
that man is, after all, but a higher beast. Indeed, the suggestion 
is actually made by more than one character in the play. 1 Such a 
conception is likewise in complete accord with the "elemental" 
atmosphere of King Lear, especially as this appears in the storm 
scenes. 2 

A noticeable parallel to this relation between man and the lower 
world can be found in Tennyson's Pelleas and Ettarre. Pelleas, 
becoming impatient for news from Gawain, who had promised to 
win for him the love of his lady, Ettarre, pushes his way through 

1 Cf . Gloucester. I' the last night's storm I such a fellow saw, 

Which made me think a man a worm. (rv, i, 32-3.) 

For other examples see II, iii, 6-9; iv, 205-7, 264; in, vii, 99-101; iv, ii, 
49; v, iii, 307. 

2 " As those incessant references to wolf and tiger made us see humanity 
' reeling back into the beast ' and ravening against itself, so in the storm 
we seem to see Nature herself convulsed by the same horrible passions." 
Bradley, Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 270. See also pages 266-70. 



